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The same argument applies to such positions as the Chief Electrical
Engineer, on whose design depends the whole mechanical working
of a modern battleship costing many millions.

I take this opportunity to place on record my views, which were
largely shared by members of my sub-committee, which, by the
way, included one charming member. Viscountess Davidson. She
is the daughter of Willoughby Dickinson, afterwards Lord
Dickinson, for many years a member of the L.G.C. and afterwards
Liberal M.P. for North St. Pancras. Alas, she has drifted away
from the faith of her father and is now an ardent Conservative,
having imbibed the opinions of her husband. She was an excellent
member of our sub-committee, investigating many details that
only a woman could dig out, and she was a loyal and helpful
colleague. I had known her from a child and political differences
have in no way interfered with our friendship.

During Easter the Chairman of the Select Committee went to
South Africa on a delegation, and during his absence I acted as
chairman of the main committee. During my term of office certain
matters came to our notice that involved questions of high policy.
We could not report on them without giving information to the
enemy: on the other hand, if we passed them over we should be
failing in our duty to the public. Common sense dictated in
such circumstances, under war conditions, we should report to the
Prime Minister direct, but the officials of the House informed us
that that would be a serious breach of standing orders: a Select
Committee is appointed by the House and therefore could only
report direct to the House. Strange though it may seem, we had
to pull many strings before we could get authority to report direct
to the Prime Minister. The Cabinet secretariat viewed it with
suspicion and thought there was some catch in it, and the Govern-
ment Chief Whip feared there would be opposition to it in the House
as infringing members' rights, but in the end power was given, and
very useful it proved to be.

But I must hark back to April, 1940, when everything was
overshadowed by the wanton invasion of Denmark and Norway by
the Germans.

During that year I kept a rough .diary and in it I find a note on
13th April: "In the evening real thrill: promised important war
news 10.15 P-m- Kept on postponing it: at last about n p.m.
they announced great victory at Narvik: Norwegians, however,
seem to be having a rough time." The country then was suffering
from an incorrigible optimism. Certainly our people had not yet
realised what a powerful and ruthless enemy they were up against.
They were soon to be disillusioned.

Things, of course, did not go well with us in Norway.